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ABSTRACT 

In Kost schools the duties of the principal are not 
defined. A principal ifho is concezmed with iaprove«ent of the 
instructional program has a wide range of roles to pIBly. However, 
feelings run strong in the controversy over whether principals can or 
ought to be instj uctional leaders in their schools. Lack of time, 
power, clear role definition, and preparation are some of the 
roadblocks slowing down principals-that want to be instructional 
leaders. Some techniques for getting around the roadblocks include 
administrative assistants that take over the principal's 
administrative functions; aut|bnortous schools where decisions 
regarding the instructional program are \ade at the building level; 
and sharing power with other professional personnel. Two innovative 
programs offer promise that principals can be trained to perform the 
complex and demanding role of instructional leader. (Author/PLF). 
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The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) is a national 
information system operated by the National Institute of Education. ERIC 
serves the educational community by disseminating educational research 
results and other resource information that can be used in developing more 
effective educational programs. 

The ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Management, one of several 
clearinghouses in the system, was established at the University of Oregon in 
1966. The Clearinghouse and its companion units process research reports 
and journal articles for announcement in ERIC's index and abstract 
bulletins. 

Research reports are announced in Resources m Edttcation (RIE), 
available in many libraries and by subscription for $42.70 a year from the 
United States Government Printing Office. Washington, D.C. 20402. Most 
of the documents listed in RIE can be purchased through the ERIC 
E)ocument Reproduction Service, operated by Computer Microfilm 
International Corporation. 

'-^'Journal articles are announced in Current Index to Journals in Educa- 
tion. CIJE is also available in many libraries and can be ordered for $62 a 
year from Macmillan Information, 216R Brown Street, Riverside, New jersey 
08075. Semiannual cumulations can be ordered separately. 

Besides processing documents and journal articles, the Clearinghouse has 
another major function —information analysis and synthesis. The Clearing- 
house prepares bibliographies, literature reviews, state-of-the-knowledge 
papers, and other interpretive research studies on topics in its educational 
area. 
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FOREWORD 



Both the Association of California School Administrators 
and the ERIC Clearinghouse on Elducational Management are 
pleased to cooperate in producing the School Management 
Digest, series of reports designed to offer school administrators 
essential information on a wide range of critical concerns in 
education. 

At a time when decisions in education must be made on the 
basis of increasingly complex information, the Digest provides 
school administrators with concise, readable analyses of the 
most important trends in schools today, as well as points up the 
practical implications of major research findings. 

By special cooperative arrangement, the series draws on the 
extensive research facilities and expertise of the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Educational Management. The titles in the 
series were planned and developed cooperatively by both 
organizations. Utilizing the resources of the ERIC network, the 
Clearinghouse is responsible for researching the topics and 
preparing the copy for publication by ACSA. 

The author of this report. Jo Ann Mazzarella. was 
commissioned by the Clearinghouse as a research analyst and 
writer. 

William Cunningham Philip K. Piele 

Executive Director Director 
ACSA ERIC/CEM 
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INTRODUCTION 
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What does a principal do? Ask a thousand principals and 
get a thousand different answers. From country schools to 
urban ghetto, from affluent suburb to working- class neighbor- 
hood, principals' roles are as varied as their surroundings and 
almost as difficult to generalize about. As Houts put it in a 
1975 anicle, "the principakhip is just varied enough that, like 
India (or Mew York City), almost anything one says about it 
might be true." 

No part of the principal's role is debated with more fer;-or 
than the role he or she must play in the instructional program. 
Most of the intensity centers around the contention that 
principals ought to be "instructional leaders." The task of the 
instructional leader is the improvement of curriculum and 
teaching. It is also to lead faculty in making decisions about 
the learning that is to go on in the school. These decisions may 
concern everything from needed changes in curriculum to 
evaluation of faculty, from the writing of performance-based 
objectives for the school to organization of inservice programs 
for teachers. 

One imagines that the first school principals could rather 
easily juggle a number of roles in the smaller school and 
simpler world of the early nineteenth century. The ''principal 
teacher" of a two- or three-room school could handle adminis- 
trative duties and a sizable teaching load without feeling 
overburdened or confused about where emphasis ought to be 
placed. 

As cities grew and schools along with them, the principal's 
role. too. grew in power and scope until well into the nine- 
teenth century. The period from 1890 to the end of the First 
World War has been called by Reich the **golden age of the 
elementary' school principalship." Reich maintains that 
"teacher selection, placement, promotion and salaries were 
almost completely under [the principal's] jurisdiction .... He 
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was able to modify the course of study and reselling methods 
whmcver he saw fit." 

During this period, the prindpal clearly had the power 
(though not always the desire) to be the instructional leader of 
the school. Many principals at this time exercised their power 
over teachers without restraint. They ruled as despots 
(benevolent, let us hope) over the teachers who were in their 
command. 

Since that period, however, the principal who could do all 
things and be all things to ever>'one has gradually disappeared. 
The principal of today's large and complex school is over- 
whelmed by the daily housekeeping duties of "administrivia." 
Most principals simply don't have time for the instructional 
program. 

As school systems have become more bureaucratic, many 
principals have come to feel like little more than superintend- 
ents' clerks. In the last ten years, teachers, parents, and 
students have demanded that principals relinquish control over 
what is taught and how it is to be taught. And, as if this weren^t 
enough, in response to all these changes, preparatory pro-ams 
for principals have come to stress administration rather than 
curriculum. The result has been the creation of principals 
who, bewildered by a myriad of new learning programs, 
teaching techniques, and methods of school organization, feel 
unprepared to be instructional leaders even if they have the 
power to be. 

In spite of all these constraints, the vision of the principal as 
instructional leader has not vanished. In fact, discussion about 
whether the principal ought to be an instructional leader and 
what this instructional leader ought to do is still very much 
alive. 



WHAT TMfe INb I HUU I lUNAL LtAUtK UUK:^ 



Although the principalship has existed for almost a century 
and a hclf, its duties are far from being chiseled in stone. As 
Wagstaff points out, in most states the duties of the principal 
are not defined at all. While this ambiguity creates much 
confusion and anxiety, it is also an opportunity. !t means that 
legally, at least, principals are still free to interpret their role in 
the instructional program as they see fit. 

Suggested Duties 

In an average school organized in rather traditional ways, 
what can a principal who is concerned with improvement of 
the instructional program do? Suggestions abound. 

Jacobson, Logsdon, and Wiegman have noted some of the 
most basic ways that principals can influence the instructional 
program: 

• orienting faculty in new teaching techniques, both by 
planning and supervising inservice training programs 
and by holding demonstration lessons 

• making classroom visits, evaluating and giving feed- 
back to teachers 

• involving parents, teachers, counselors, and adminis- 
trators in developing the grading system 

• supervising the testing prograrn and making sure that 
tests are providing the kinds of jinformation needed 

John Jenkins sees the principals function in the instruc- 
tional program as still being based on the^position of ''principal 
teacher/- He suggests that principals: 

•schedule time for teachers to visit to discuss their 
concerns on a first-come first-served basis 

• visit meetings of teaching teams and departments 

• devote at least one faculty meeting a month to what is / 



Jenkins sees the instrucrional leader as one who is open to 
teachers* suggestions about curricxilum and becomes involved 
in what they are doing. 

Mclntyre has compiled an exhaustive list of responsibilities 
and competencies of a principal interested in the improvement 
of instruction. He stresses the competency of relating "needs of 
students to school system goals and legal requirements." As 
indicators of this competency, Mclntyre suggests such things as 
initiating a study of diagnostic tests to identify student needs, 
correcting deficiencies in meeting state department of educa- 
tion curriculum requirements, or stimulating the guidance and 
counseling staff to conduct a survey of needs as perceived by 
the students- 
Heller cites supervision of inservice education for teachers 
as one of several of the principal's responsibilities with direct 
bearing on the instructional program. He recommends survey- 
ing teacher needs for inservice training in new materials, and 
application of newer educational concepts. Heller believes 
inservice programs are needed on such questions as the follow- 
ing: 

• How does one motivate the slow learner? 

• How shall grading procedures be carried out? 

• How much homework should be given to students? 

Among the many functions suggested by Shuster and 
Stewart, a notable one is the role principals can play as liaison 
between the school and community. These authors view 
principals as both servants and leaders of their, communities. 
They must see to providing the kinds of educational experi- 
ences communities want, while at the same time trying to 
change the outmoded or mistaken ideas citizens may have 
about their educational needs. 

Needless to say, the duties listed here require much knowl- 
edge and expertise — more knowledge and expertise than many 
principals have. The principal who could perform all of them 
successfully would be an outstanding instructional leader 
indeed. ^ , 
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No macter what one sees as the cure for today's educational 
ills, ahnost everyone agrees that the prescription is not merely 
"more of the same," Change is necessary if we are g^^^S 
meet our educational goals, and many beiicve that the key 
figure in plans to make changes in the schools is_ the principal 
acting as instructional leader. Mitchell states; 

More than jusi comp<ftent management is necessan- iq bring 
about thoroughgoing reform in the long-term public inierest. 
When ail 15 said and done, nothing will change unlesi edaca 
tional leader-hip begins 10 set the wheels of change KV^ro:;<iri 

This idea is based on the knowledge that change does not 
just happen. Someone must instigate it and provide needed 
support and expertise while it is happening. The principal is in 
a unique position to do this. Weischadle notes that the 
principal is especially able to sense when change is needed 
because teachers complain first to him or her of irrelevant 
programs and outdated approaches. 

Heichberger believes that the dynamic leadership of the 
principal is the most important prerequisite to change in 
elementary education. He sees the principal as the person who 
creates an environment where innovations are more likely to be 
successful. The principal accomplishes this by helping the 
faculty develop a sound philosophical base concerning what 
the school is attempting to do for students. In addition, the 
principal must create an environment that 

• allows humanistic discussions directed toward inova- 
tions 

• provides adequate support and time for innovations 

• provides for constant evaluation of the entire school 

Just as change is not likely to happen without the principal's 
leadership, it can be effectively undermined by the principal's 
disinterest or opposition, as Sarason points out: 

One can realign forces of power, change administrative struc- 
tures, and increase budgets for materials and new personnel, 
but the intended effects of all these changes will be drastically 
diluted by principals whose past experiences and training. 
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■ ;'m^^ factors, ill prepare them 

for the role of educational and intellectual leader. 

It appears that jprincipals are in a unique position to either 
instigate or sabotage needed innovation. 

New and Future Roles 

As school organization and curricula change, the princi- 
pal's role changes too, and in a few years an instructional 
leader may have entirely different duties than those of today. 

One brand-new role for the principal is that in a multiunit 
school. Jacobson, Logsdon, and Wiegman note that the ftinc- 
tion of the principal in the multiunit school is rb 
nating the efforts of the unit leaders. This em] 
o^ coordinator appears again and again in « 
new roles for the principal. 

\ Peterson delineates the duties of the principal in the school 
using team teaching. He stresses that the principal, though the 
filial decision-maker in the school, must share many functions 
with the lead teachers, including evaluation of teachers and 
preparing new. materials. Among the principal's duties that are 
unique to this type of school are making sure teams are 
properly organized,, coordinating team leaders, and'^hairinjg 
an instructional improvement committee made up ^of lead 
teachers. 

The role of coordinator appears again in Templeton*s 
synthesis of the opinions of several authors about princfpals in 
unitized differentiated staffing schools. The' consensus here 
seems to be that principals in this type of school must coordii 
nate the work of various groups and resolve group conflict; 
Above all, they share decision-making with the entire staff. 

Herman outlines the role of the educational leader in a 
school that lis^s management by behavioral objectives. In the 
West Bloomfield School District in Orchard Lake, Michigan, 
principals work with the superintendent to formulate objec- 
tives and to specify the tools for measurement and the mini- 
mum acceptable level of achievement. 

Logsdon and Kerensky present their vision of community 
^ucation in which every secondary school becomes a human- 



resources center that serves the recreational, social, cultural, 
arid educational needs of all members of the community. In 
this sort of^ school, the principal is seen as ''central iii the 
development"and coordination of the community's participa- 
tion in decision-^B^cking^participation, and problem-solving 
activities." 

Barth has noted the unique function of a principal in 
charge of a "pluralistic" school, that is, one that contains both 
traditional alnd open classrooms. A principal here must 
mediate between the different views of education. He must 
support each teacher's convictions and judgments (whether 
traditional or '*open") and be able to interpret classrooms to 
parents. 

The duties of an instructional leader are many and varied 
and changing every day. It is no wonder that Reich has called 
the principalship "such a vital and evolving institution that it 
never stands still long enough for its picture to be taken.** 

In spite of these many concrete suggestion^ concerning 
specific duties, there are no easy recipes for making an instruc - 
tional leader. Thtre'are still many problems that no one knows 
how to solve. Sarason has listed some of the most difficult 
question^ that plague the principal: 

In what relationship should he be to what children' experience 
in classrooms? How does he gel certain teachers to change 
their practices and attitiades? What does one do when one feels 
that a problem child is a reflection of a problem teacher? How ^ ^ 
should he handle thp situation in which a, complaint by a 
parent about a teacher may be legitimate? On whose side is the 
principal: child? teacher? system? neighborhood? 

The number of things a principal can do to improve the 
instructional program is endless. For a principal who has the 
time, expei;tise. and fortitude necessary for tackling difficult 
problems, there is opportunity for unlimited growth. 
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SHOULD THE PRINCIPAL BE 
INSTRUCTIONAL LEADER?. 



Feelings run strong in the controversy over whether prin 
cipals can or ought to be instructional leaders in their schools. 
A vociferous majority maintains that principals have a great 
deal of influence on the learning that goes on in their schools 
and that they ought to exercise this influence more. Dissenters 
maintain that principals do not and should not have real 
power. 

' The tiall to Leadership 

One sweeping statement concerning "aiportance of the 
principal is found in the report issuer^ Congress of the 

United States, Senate Select Comr o Educational 
Opportunity. 

In many ways the school principal is ihc u asl imporiani 
' ; and. influential individual in any school. He is the person re- 
sponsible for all the activities that occur in and around the 
school building. It is his leadership that sets the tone of the- 
T school, the climate for learning, r.hc level of professionalism 
and morale of teachers and jhe degree of concern for what 
students may or may not become. He is the main link between 
the school and the community and the way he performs in . 
that capacity largely determines the attitudes of students and 
' ' parents about the school. If a school is a vibrant, innovative, 
child -centered place; if it has a reputation for Excellence in' 
teaching; if students are performing to the. best of their ability , 
one can almost always point to the principal's leadership as the 
key to success. 

This report gives a number of recommendations for "revitaliz- 
ing the role of the school principal." the most important being 
that the principal should be given more autonomy and respon- 
sibility for the irhprovement of instruction. 

In his examination of the principalship. Mitchell cites 
several studies of the principalis effect on the school and con- 
cludes that "the principal is easily idemifiable as the key deter- 
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miner of climate in the school." He sees that one way principals 
influence learning is through teachers. When administrators 
offer teachers support and assistance in instruction, teachers 
are better able to do their jobs. Mitchell concludes, 'There is 
no question but that the principal has a great influerice on 
teacher morale and performance in tHe classroom arid, conse- 
quently, on how well or whether pupils learn." 

Goldhammcr and his colleagues, after 291 interviews with 
practicing school principals, deduced that good principals can 
instill enthusiasm in staff, raise teacher morale, and lead 
teachers and parents in devising new strategies to overcome 
deficiencies in their schools. After an unusually complete and 
well-written analysis o{\ the problems of the principal, they 
conclude that the leadership qualities of the principal can 
determine whether a school is a success or failure or, as they 
put it, a "beacon of brilliance" or "pothole of pestilence.*' 

If principals can have such a Hr;5matic effect on what goes 
on in the school, mnn * ' itain they ought to take 

seriously their role !crs. Houts, writing on 

the 1975 Belmont coiucicnce on the principalship, reports that 
"almost all participantsr"^feU that-principals should exercise an 
educational leadership role to^ a far greater extent than they 
presently are and spend n.uctT less time on managerial or 
housekeeping tasks/* Houts and the participants based their 
recommendation on the contebtion that it is possible to 
reassign all the tasks of the principal to other members of the 
school staff— all tasks, that is, except leadership. On the 
subject of leadership, Houts reiterates Goldhammer s conclu- 
sion that "all of 6ur studies of organization show that a leader- 
less organization is a disparate organization, one that cannot 
mobilize its resources to achieve its ends.** 

The Dissenters 

A few authors advn ate that the principal tvm a deaf ear to 
the call for leadership. Hoeh, for example, suggests that the 
role of instructiona U Mder is not appropriate for principals. 
He believes that brae curriculikr decisions are best made by 
more qualified curr ulum specialists and teachers. In his view, 



the principal is responsible for the creation of a "good climate 
for learning" in the school (including budget preparation, 
communications functions, and other administrative duties) 
and does not have time for the instructional program. 

Myers maintains that the principal is not a leader in the 
school but rather a "functionary," one who, in effect, works /or 
teachers and neither has nor ought to have power. Myers, 
instead of exhorting principals to become instructional leaders, 
holds that they should accept their subordinate roles as func- 
tionaries, forgetting their beliefs about what is best for the 
instructional program in favor of beliefs of the teachers. 

Hoban, the most radical of the dissenters, maintains that 
the position of principal ought to disappear altogether. 
Advocating the "school without a principal," Hoban would 
turn instructional duties over to teachers and an elected dean 
of studies. He maintains that teachers will not follow the prin- 
cipalis lead because they believe that principals are selected 
merely because they are "ardent defenders of the status quo.*' 
Hoban holds that teachers are alienated hy the principal's 
stereotype that "combines the stern lues of the American 
Gothic with the easy ambience of Roiaiian good cheer.'* 

Before anyone quickly takes sides in this controversy/per- 
haps a reminder is in order that the situation as it now is should 
not be viewed as immutably fixed. Principals.can be given 
more time and expertise, and these, coupled with a willingness 
to break out of their stereotype, can increase their influence 
with teachers. Certainly, whoever is in charge must be more 
than Hoehs kind of bui)'^mg mana^^cr or Myer^ functionary. 
To, imply that today's pr cip<jib nmst merely seif-destruct or, 
perhaps like lemmings, m^. : ^n masse into the sea, is patently 
unrealistic. . . " . 

In spite of fierce pov*'^^ :uruggtes between principals and 
teachers, there is still a leac.rrshlj) vacuum in many schools, 
aj[id, as has been pointed oiut, ^ leaderless school is severely 
crippled. Only a person in Jie p» r -ion of principal, whether 
appointed in the traditiona^l way elected like Hoban^s dean 
of studies, can fill the leadoj-^^^ id., 
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^ROADBLOCKS TO EFFECTIVE LEADERSHIP 



. One reason the principal's role in the instructional program 
is written about with so much fervor is that most principals 
today have almost nothing at all to do with instruction. 
Although it is difficult to find data on the actual functioning of 
America's school principals, two studies, one by Fredericks and 
another by Cuttitta, indicate that New York City principals 
make very few decisions regarding curriculum. In a 1974 
article, McNally summarizes the opinions expressed by a 
number of educators in a National Elementary Principal four- 
issue series on the principalship: 

There is one opinion, however, that is widely shared. For a 
variety of reasons, which are often (perhaps even usually) 
beyond the principal's control, principals are not exercising to , 
any considerable degree the instructional and program leader- 
\ ship function thai is widely agreed to be their most important 
^ responsibility. 

It seems significant, too, that in writings about curri<;ulum 
development the rolQ of the principal is conspicuously ignored. 

\ It is no wonder that few principals/ art instructionalleaders. 
Thc;re are so many roadblocks^ to successful 'instructional 
lead^hip that one can hardly see the road. 

Lack of Time, Povver, and P^epar^atio^ 

Opc huge barrier to instructionzll ieadership is lack of time 
for the: instjru^tional program. Many principals are burdened 
with such thirigs as handling discipline problems, nianaging a 
food service, assigning rooms, arranging schedules, ordering' 
books and supplies, and making up bus schedules. McPherson, 
Salley, and Baehr, in their occupational analysis of the duties 
of 619 principals from all over the United States, concliide that 
**the job of a principal is increasingly defined in terms of 
administrative rather than instructional functions." Over- 
loaded with administrative details, many principals are forced ' 
to relegate the instructional program to the position of some--/ 
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thing to attend to ''if there's enough time." For most 
principals, there rarely ever is. 

Another roadblock is the fact that many school boards and 
superintendents do not empower their principals to make 
decisions about the instructional program. They are not 
authorized to hire and fire faculty, make decisions about how 
money is to be spent, or choose teaching materials. As Gasson 
points out, ^ 

The central office hierarchy regards the echo, principal as an 
agent of the sviperiniendeijit.The principal nu. ostensibly run 
the school, but in reality he acts as a vehicle lo transmit and 
implement edicts from the office. As a resuit. the principal 
and his teachers hAve become cogs fixed into a large, imper- 
sonal machine that ciepends on the machinist (superintendent) 
to keep every cog uniiormly lubricated. 
In this aiTangement, oj^portunities for a principal to exercise 
instructional leadership jare rare. 

Goldhammer and his colleagues believe that ^'perhaps the 
most critical problem faced bv the elementary school principal 
today is the general ambiguity of his position in the educa- 
tional community.** They point out that "there is no viable, . 
systematic rationale for the elementary school principalship to 
determine expectations for 'performance; no criteria exists 
through which performance can be measured." 

Role ambiguity blocks instructional leadersihip because 
many principals are not sure what instructional leaders do or 
even if they oughtf^'to be instructional leaders at aEl.. Principals 
often escape from this role ambiguity by immersing themselves 
in their administrative duties, becoming managers and dis- 
ciplinarians rather than instructional leaders. 

One reason many principals are not instructional leaders is 
lack of preparation for /the job. Many preparation programs 
are too theoretical and lack experience components. Most 
programs emphasize clie administrative facets of the job rather 
than curriculum'^or human relations .ispects. ftoe and Drake 
maintain that one problem with preparation programs is that 
they are based on the assui^iption that the principalship is 
. rnerely a stepping-stone to the superintendency. Thus thesie 
programs "are swallowed up by the overall administration 
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program which has as its major emphasis the school superin- 
tcndfency/* 

Both Houts and Mitchell believe principals are not given 
enough experience in other areas besides education (such as 
social service and national government) to achieve the breadth 
and diversity of experience necessary for the job . 

One answer to the problem of lack of preparation' is in- 
service programs to give principals the training they so 
desperately need. And yet very few school systems provide such 
training for administrators, as McNally com'ments in a 1975 
article: 

Any modern production- for-profit enterprise that failed to 
provide for the retraining of workers to cope with changing* 
technology and product 4esign would soon go out of business. 
Yet. well-conceived provisions for the inse^^'ice development of ^ 
principals are rare in school systems in this country. 

Inroads of Teachers, Parents, and Students 

Many aathoritiei* on ■ pfincipalship have noted that the 
principal's original power as an instructional leader has been 
gradually transferred to teachers. Sometimes this transfer of 
power has taken place through collective bargaining. Epstein 
states, "Principals, having neither been con.sulted nor asked to 
participate, often learn many times too lare that their duties 
and authority as principals have been considerably altered by 
the new teacher-board agreement." Wagstaff takes the argu- 
ment a step further: 

As teachers gain power, principals lend to loi^^ it. But there is 
no concomitant loss in responsibility. In otht-r words, princi- 
pals are sdll exipected to develop and maintain good educa- 
tional programs without the power to detenr^me the best use of 
thcir'prim^ry resource — teachers. 

A study by Stoker revealed that most of the 400 Texas, 
teachers he queried were not eager to have principals assume 
the role of instructional leaders. These teachers saw thcj major 
roles of the principal as being around in a crrisis, supervising 
discipline, and peirforming necessary clerical work. Clearly, 
many teachers see no need for a principal who is a powerful 
instructional leader. ^ 
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^ V the only ones wanting to make decisions 

about the instructional program. Increasing numbers of 
parentspand other citizens also believe that they ought to have 
the final say about what goes on in the school. Students too 
demand a voice in curriculum matters. Pushed by superin- 
tendents from above » citizens from the side, and students and 
teachers from below, many principals feel unable to lead— or 
even to respond to so niany conflicting demands. Mitchell says 
it well; 

The principal today is a man' caught in the middle. He Ls sup- 
posed to speak for his school, his teacher??, his pupils, aUd the 
neighborhood, hoping to provide for everybody the elements 
of good education. But at the same t^.me, ho is <;n)ini>c( J 
represent the school board and the central oiace of tHo lot:., 
school system and enforce their policies, li is not always easy 
to harmonize the two functions. 

Myers claims that most principals have very little power to 
control the actions of teachers because they art able neither to 
punish nor reward teachers. He holds that principals who are 
unable to hire or fire or even control the teaching afjsigninents 
of their faculties have no way of coercing faculty to implement 
curricular decisions. These principals feel powerless when 
faced with faculty opposition. ' 

The barriers to becoming an instructional leader are many: 
Jjack of time, power, clear role definition, arid preparation, 
plus the fact that almost everyone else seems to want to take 
over the leadership xole. For todays principal, is being an 
instructional leader still possible? 
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GETTING AROUND THE ROADBLOCKS 



Yes, there is mouniainous paperwork, many demands, increas- 
ing regulatory contracts, intensifving outside pressures, and 
only the prospect of more to rn- ]\y dear is the fact " 

that the principal canti* ' :nmitment and 

merely let .the "beast" ta* - ^ ' ad in whatever 

direction suits its fancy. , .ischadle 

There is some hope for the principal who, in spite of all the 
obstacles, chooses to travel down the road to instructional 
leadership. There are no easy or fast routes, but there are some 
techniques for vanquishing the "beast'* and for getting around 
the roadblocks. 

Helpl 

For a principal who is overburdened with administrative 
and disciplinary duties, the prospect of being.an instructional 
leader is nothing mdre than a rosy dream. A great number of 
authors insist that to be true instructional leaders, principals 
must have assistance. 

One way assistants ^can free the instructional leader is by 
taking over the principal's ^administrative functions. The 
report of the Senate Select Committee on Equal Educational 
Opportunity issued by CongresSyTecoimnends the institution of 
a school administrator or mans^ger ''responsible for noneduca- 
tional, administrative and managerilal functions at the school/* 

The school manager need no*£ have the qualifications or 
commin^i the salary of the principal. Goldhammer. as quoted 
by Hotjts in their 1974 conversation, notes 

you don't need a master s/iefjrec to devise a playground sched' 
ule or to order the toilet paper. Schools have been penny wise 
ahd doUar^ foolish. They take a professional, who should com- 
mand a professional salary, an/^ burden him with chores that 
^ sorhebody with a good high school education could do. It's 
about time we reserve that professional capability for strictly 
professional responsibilities. 
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: Trump presents an organizational mo^ael lor a scnooi oi 
approximately 1 .200 students. It includes four administrative 
positions: 

• a principal who spends 3/4 time on instructional 
improvement and 1/4 time on management 

• an assistant principal in charge of instruction 

• a building administrator and external relations direc- 
tor / 

• a personi^^i adininistrator and activities director 
Having this ii/uch help may seem like a fantasy to most princi- 
pals. )Tert such organization is necessaiy if the many and 
complex duties that face the principal of a large school are to 
be^Completed. 

/ One successful example of a principal-building manager 
/ team is the duo who manage two elementary schools in Aurora, 
Colorado. McPhee explains that the building manager handles 
such things as ordering supplies, drawing up budgets, and 
supervising custodians and the lunch room. The regular 
principal, freed from administrative duties, reports that he is 
able to *'more than double" the time hfe spends on instruction. 
Since the building manager earns less than the principal, and 
the pair jointly manage two schools, cost is less than in the 
traditional one principal-one school arrangement. 

Roc and Drake suggest the establishment of a ''services 
coordinator" to provide teachers with supporting services such 
as gathering materials and maintaining meciia equipment. 
These authors wpuld free the principal entirely from super- 
vision of such activities by making the services coordinator 

, directly responsible to the central administration. Roe and 
Drake emphasize that the services coordinator should not be 

, . merely an "assistant principal" who is preparing for the princi- 
pal's job, but rather a person interested in business matters 
who sees the job as a career position. 

For schools in which financial constraints make the hiring 
of assistants impossible, Weischadle suggests that principals 
might lobtain volunteer assistance from teachers aspiring to the 

. pripcipalship who wish to gain administrative experience. Such 
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k position might be accompanied by released time or suspen- 
sion of certain duties: 

/ . ■ ' ^" ' . 

' The Autonomous School 



If principals are to achieve true instructional leadership, 
(hey must be freed from domination by the central office and 
the school board. Shuster and Stewart maintain that the move- 
ment toward decentralization and community control of 
schools will prpduce what they call the "autonomous school/* 
In an autonomous school, decisions regarding the instructional 
program would be made at the building level. 

Shuster and Stewart envision decisions about the school, 
staff, and, most importantly, the budget being made by the 
principal with much input frpm faculty and a local advisory 
committee or school board. In this sort of school the principal 
would no longer be merely a clerk who handles edicts from the 
central office. Instead, he would lead citizens and staff in 
making decisions about education. 

At a time when many others are bemoaning the principalis 
lack of power, Shuster and Stewart *s assurance that the day of 
the autonomous school is slated to appear soon on the school 
calei^dar seems a. bit too optimistic. Yet there is talk of decen- 
tralization in all facets of American life including education. 
The decentralized school certainly would be an answer to the 
roadblocks of lack of power — that is, if the community that 
ontrols the school will realize the unique contribution that a 
principal-instructional leader can make and give him the sh^re 
of power that the school board and central office now refuse to 
relinquish. 

Sharing Power 

iPrincipals who have been given sufficient assistance and 
who are determined to become instructional leaders in spite of 
the many constraints placed on them will, nevertheless, be 
unable to succeed if they try to function as the kind of benevo- 
lent despots who occupied the principalship in the late nine- 
teenth century. As Kenneth Jenkins puts it, *'No longer can the 
successful coach dream of 'retiring* to the sanctity of the main 
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office, safe in the knowledge that he need only say 'jump' to 
hear a euphonious chorus of *how high* from his (or her) 
faculty, students, and community.*' 

Principals today can have real influence on their faculties 
only if they learn to work together with them in planning and 
making decisions about the instructional program. To be 
successful, a principal must be viewed as a facilitator or helper 
rather than "the boss.'* Paradoxically, the principal who wants 
to get around the roadblock of lack of power will have to share 
power with others. 

Knoop and O'Reilly report that of 192 teachers they 
queried, only one wanted the principal to have sole responsi- 
bility for planning or evaluating curriculum. Most felt that 
these decisions ought to be made either by majority vote of 
teachers and principal or by the principal with a lot of input 
from teachers. Principals who involve staff in decision-making 
are not abdicating their responsibilities as instructional leaders 
but rather sharing them. Their function is to encourage, 
inspire, and prod teachers to join together and think, talk, and 
make decisions about the improvement of instruction. These 
sorts of activities are rare in schools and almost never take 
place unless perfonned un^ier the guiding hand of the 
principal, 

A study of Balderson offers a possible answer to Myers' 
contention that principals cannot be effective leaders because 
they cannot reward or punish teachers. In a survey of 426 
teachers in 41 Canadian schools; he found that the reason 
teachers acquiesced to principal demands was their perception 
of the principals' expertise rather than any rewards or punish- 
ments. This finding has clear implications: principals can no 
longer, control others through the use of pure power. They 
^. must rely on expertise and influence to convince others to work 
with them in getting things done. 

Sometimes sharing power means merely avoiding authori- 
tarianism. Hills, in an account of an unusually successful year 
as principal, indicates that he based his principalship on his 
belief that "teachers should be treated as competent, respon- 
sible professionals (who would fulfill their responsibilities out 
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of a ^sense of commitnient, without constant .administrative 
surveillance) until onef had good reason to believe otherwise*'* 
Hills discovered that this sort of attitude raises school moVale 
and teachers' enthusiasm. i , 

Students, too, are insisting on contributing to curricular 
decisions. An administrator who wants to have real influence 
over students will make sure that they are ihvolved in making 
decisions in the classroom and in committees. Anderson 
suggests that one way teachers and students can be involved is 
to set aside the first 30 minutes of each day for the entire school 
to study and make recommendations concerning school 
problems. He maintains that one of the most effective ways a 
principal can lead is to provide time for teachers and students 
to make the changes that are needed. 

Klopf discusses the duties of the principal, who is *'the key 
person in the school responsible for staff development.*' Here 
the principal becomes an instructional leader by acting in the 
capacity of facilitator — one who helps others achieve 
important goals. For instance, the principal might help the 
staff and the community develop . educational goals and an 
assessment program. 

\y Salek. stresses that the principal who is, a successful leader 
wiir^jfilate to teachers as a "helper" rather than an "evaluator." 
He suggests that goal-setting and measuring of progress ought 
to be undertaken, jointly by principals and teachers in indi- 
vidual conferences. 

In sum, it is increasingly clear that only when the principal 
uses techniques for sharing power will today*s independent 
professional teachers support the principal as instructional 
leader. 

Preparation 

^ Two innovative programs offer promise that principals can 
be trained to perform the complex and demanding role of 
instructional leader. 

Davis describes a program for the preparation of secondary 
school administrators at Southern Connecticut State College. 
This program has an emphasis on the study of instruction and 
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cumcular design, modem school organization (such as team 
teaching or flexible scheduling), and human relations. The . 
pit>gram uses field experience and simulation exercises as well 
as small-group dynamics sessions to help principals learn to 
handle, the kind of problems they must face as instructional 
leaders. Although evajuative data' are not available, this 
experiential program appears to he more useful for training 
principals than are the current theoretically based programs. 

But what about principals serving in schools now? Even 
more important than preservice programs arc inservice pro- 
grams for the vast numbers of principals who are right now 
faced with the task of being educational leaders. 

Bumes and her coUeagues describe an extremely promising 
pilot. prbgfanTdesigned to train school principals to be educa- 
tional leaders. The 1972-73 Chase Program consisted of 
intensive work by 12 participants who were at the same time 
actively involved in theSr roles as principals in New York 
schools. The program included such objectives as enabling 
participants to 

« become aware of themselves as educational leaders 
I'^fine educational goals and objectives 

• conduct staff development programs 
assess.the competencies of their staffs 

• become competent in curriculum development 

Also stressed were human relations, communication skills, , 
tolerance of conflict, and openness to the ideas ahd opinions of 
others. Techniques used included role playing, analyzing 
videotapes of themselves and others, staff sessions for the 
development of objectives and strategies, and visiting and 
making observations in other schools. Significantly, the kinds 
of strategies rated least effective by participants were reading, 
traditional types of courses, and use of consultants, yet these 
are the strategies most often used today in inservice education. 

The program was unanimously rated as "a significant 
growth experience" by participants, who felt that it was 
directly responsible for several improvements in their schools: 
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increased staff involvement in planning, improved staff 
morale, development of alternative educational programs, 
institution of new courses, and creation of a humanistic educa- 
tion program for the entire school. 
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CONCLUSION 
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